A REVERENT STUDENT OF INDIA

feet for inspection, to show that the cinders had left
no mark of burning upon the flesh.

Neither during the tour nor on his return to England
did the Prince indulge in theories on the subject of
Indian Government in any of his public addresses. He
was content to admit it was too hard a knot for
him to untie. Yet, on more than one occasion, instinct
led him to point to one of the surest roads to conciliation.
At the fair near Lahore, for example, he persisted in
his habit of moving among the people and attempting
to know and be known by the common man. Without
pretending to be an expert, or indeed anything more
than an outside observer, the present writer believes
that in that persistence, the Prince of Wales was right.
Far too heavy reliance has been put upon the intelli-
gentsia in the attempts to solve India's problems. The
peasantry has been almost ignored in their paper schemes
of government.

Almost as important as the Hindu-Moslem question
is the conflict between the needs and claims of urban
and rural populations. In the present state of affairs,
the urban population is entering into a monopoly of
power in spite of being greatly outnumbered. By what
, right ? By right of its fight for political freedom and
by right of its Western education ? Yes, both can be
admitted as strong claims, even if the first is far stronger
than the second. Yet neither of these reasons is weighty
enough to support the argument that out of a hundred
people, twenty should have all power and eighty should
have none; especially in India where the eighty rurals
have nothing whatever to hope for from the twenty
urbans, unless it be heavier taxation. There are those
who go so far as to declare that the idea of the Crown
as Paramount Power in India must ultimately rest upon
the village council, and they give as their reason a firm
belief in the peasantry and landowners as the political
and economic foundation of Indian life.

To the assertion that the Lothian report made full